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and very important developments going- on in the same period on 
the Georgia frontier and in West Florida. Certain other questions 
may well be raised. Does not the account of the controversy be- 
tween the Transylvania Company and Virginia fail to present 
adequately the side of Virginia ? Does not Mr. Henderson accept 
too readily the arguments for the validity of the land titles granted 
by the Cherokees to the proprietors of the Transylvania Company? 
(See his note, no. 137.) Far be it from this reviewer to venture 
an opinion on a point of law, but as yet he remains unconvinced. 
Finally it must be said that the critical student is likely to see 
in Eichard Henderson something less than the sublimely disin- 
terested heroic figure in which he appears to our author, some- 
thing more nearly resembling a type of "empire builder" not un- 
common on all parts of our American frontier — a man of vision, 
energy, and courage with an eye always to the main chance. 

But these faults lie mostly on the surface. The fact remains 
that Mr. Henderson has written a good book in a very interesting 
way on an important subject. The volume is typographically at- 
tractive and contains a good map and a useful index. 

Chas. W. Eamsdell. 



Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick, arranged by Mary A. Maverick and 
her son, George Madison Maverick. Edited by Rena Mav- 
erick Green. San Antonio, 1921. 8vo., pp. 136. Illus- 
trated. 

Ever since the publication of a few pages from the diary of 
Mrs. Maverick, in Corner's San Antonio de Bexar, readers of Texas 
annals have desired a wider view of the life of the writer. Hence 
this little volume will meet with a warm welcome. 

On the first page is the following dedication by the author : 

"There are twelve of us in all, my husband and I, and ten chil- 
dren — six living and six in the Spirit-land. 

"To the memory of the dear ones who have gone before, I dedi- 
cate these reminiscences of by-gone years." 

The preface says, "This little book is written for my children," 
and gives a careful statement of its sources. 

A brief genealogical record of her own family and that of her 
husband, Samuel A. Maverick, comprises the first chapter, fol- 
lowed by a sketch of their early married life in Alabama. 
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October 14, 1837, is set down as the date of departure from the 
home place, Montpelier, when, in company with her husband, a 
young brother, Kobert Adams, her baby and nurse, the long jour- 
ney to Texas was begun. Besides these, there were four negro 
men, two women and four children. Their equipment, "one large 
carriage, a big Kentucky wagon, three extra saddle horses, and 
one blooded filly" made quite a little calvalcade. San Augustine 
was their first stopping place in Texas; thence, journeying on to 
Major Sutherland's on the Navidad, they experienced many vicis- 
situdes of climate, a few Indian alarms, met some of the survivors 
of the late revolution, and finally, on June 15, 1838, made their 
entry into San Antonio de Bexar, the goal of their eight months 
journey. 

From this time until March 1, 1842, the diary deals with social 
and domestic life mingled with the writer's presence in dangerous 
situations, making her at times a witness of scenes of bloodshed, 
and a listener to tales of Indian cruelty, inflicted on white cap- 
tives. Rumors of threatened Mexican invasions were rife, and, on 
the last date mentioned, hasty preparations for what is called "The 
Eunaway of 1842," a general exodus of the leading white families 
of Bexar ensued. For the Maverick family it meant an entire 
change of residence during the next five years; first a cabin on 
the Colorado River near LaGrange, later a spacious residence at 
Decrow's Point, sharing the name of home. During these years 
Mr. Maverick's business necessitated frequent absences, and while 
on a trip to San Antonio, he was made prisoner by the Mexican 
force under Woll, carried to the City of Mexico, and then confined in 
the Castle of Perote. The diary tells feelingly of the scene in the 
cabin on the Colorado, when, after many months of captivity, he 
dismounted before its doorway. 

After the return of the family to San Antonio in 1847, many 
pathetic episodes make up the record. Death claimed two lovely 
young daughters. A terrible cholera epidemic ravaged the city. 
March 28, 1859, is the last entry in the diary. Concluding chap- 
ters deal briefly with events down to September 2, 1870, the date 
of Mr. Maverick's death. 

Addenda embrace letters to Mr. and Mrs. Maverick on business 
and historical subjects; an account of the origin of the term 
"maverick" applied to unbranded cattle, written for the St. Louis 
Republic, to correct an erroneous statement in the Century Die- 
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tionary; and an "Address on the life and character of Samuel A. 
Maverick," delivered October — , 1870, before the Alamo Literary 
Society, by George Cupples, M. D. 

The Memoirs abound in incidents of homely frontier life, are 
replete with affectionate household carefulness, show congenial 
interest in the welfare of friends and neighbors, and leave an im- 
pression of profound admiration for their author, whose splendid 
character qualified her to endure such hardships, privations and 
sorrows with the fortitude of a heroine, the sublime patience and 
faith of a Christian wife and mother. 

Adele B. Looscan. 



Reminiscences: Biographical and Historical. By Randolph Clark. 
Wichita Falls: Lee Clark, 119. 8vo., pp. 85. 

This modest little volume is a tribute from one brother to an- 
other. A preliminary chapter sketches the life and times of Joseph 
Addison Clark, parent. The main portion of the book is devoted 
to Addison Clark, son. About the life of this Texan pioneer edu- 
cator are grouped some interesting events in the early history of 
the Disciples of Christ, politics and education before the Civil War, 
the educational revival after the war, the beginnings of Fort Worth, 
and the founding of AddRan College at Thorp Spring. One puts 
down the little book with grateful feelings toward the author, and 
with regret that he chose to tell so little about himself. W. 
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Judge Claude Pollard, of Houston, president of the Texas Bar 
Association, took for the subject of his annual address "The 
Beginnings of Texas History." The address has been published in 
pamphlet form. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Watson, of Galveston, historian emeritus, Texas 
Division, U. D. C, has presented to the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation copies of two of her historical articles; one is entitled 
"Fortifications and Activities on the Texas Coast During the War 
Between the States, 1861-1865," the other "A Daughter of Texas," 
being a biographical sketch of Catherine Border Roberts (Mrs. 



